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~_ X. GOODSELL, 


A. GORDON, § 


THE FIFTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
We had intended to make some remarks on the 
-upposed discovery, announced in the annexed| 


irticle from Mr. Thompson, but an esteemed, 


»¢ Eprrors. h oe 
|the experiment himself, and wait for my re-/|long hung over their minds, obscuring them from 
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| true, that wheat will produce chess, by cut- EDUCATION OF FARMER’S SONS’ 


iting off the center root. 


- Telaim the premium of $50 offered above There is an evident change taking place in the 


|| by Mr. Chapin. Hf, however, my “ proof” opinions of farmers with regard to the education 
lis not sufficiently “ positive,” 1 will pay him of their sons, which promises much good to soci 


reasonably for obtaining the proof by testing||ety. Thatdark cloud of prejudice which has sc 








ward a sufficient length of time for him to! |th licht of : . , 
accomplish it. D. R. THOMPSON, e hight of reason, is breaking away, and many 


Ontario, Oct. 24, 1832. even now admit that it is Possible for amar to 
; ||have a tolerable share of information and yet be 
CHESS. afarmer. Buta few years since, agriculturists 

We hope our readers will excuse us for com-||were a class of society that had but very little in- 








owing comment: | it would appear that all the arguments for and 
low me to call your attention to the following|/against the doctrine of transmutation had been 

“ - P 2 | ; ° 
tatement which has just appeared in the Wayne) exhausted. Our object is not to appear as theo- 


correspondent has saved us the labor, by the fol-,!ing before them at this time under this head, when) 





tercourse with each other. From the nature of 
their occupation, their time was mostly spent on 
and about their own premises, which secluded 
them from the society of the fashionable part of 


Sentinel, oa the turning of wheat into chess. The, ‘rists, but merely to state simple facts, which we}|the world, while it protected them from the rava- 


writer doubtless believes that he has made the im-/ are bound to do in justice to all parties concern- | 
portant discovery; and nothing but a regard for|\ed. We have lately been presented with a head 


‘been allowed to grow up impressed with an ides 


truth, would induce me to interrupt him in so) 'ef wheat, which was brought from Michigan by a | 


leasing a dream. But he may as well know it)| Mr. Wadsworth, and although it was left in our 


ges of hoards of sharpers, which ever have con. 
tinued to infest our villages and cities. In this 


seclusion, the sons of many of our farmers have 





soon as late, for it is only a dream; and the fifly;'absence, the gentleman left word that if it was 
lollar premium can never (fairly) pass into his) not sufficient to convince us of the doctrine of| 
»ocket unless he should find out something beter transmutation, or that wheat did actually turn to 
I will give you my reasons. | chess, he would send us more, as a number of, 

“Chess, he says, is found principally upon || similar heads had been found in the same field. | 
rround that heaves by the frost.” Suppose it does, We examined the specimen, which had all the; 
—unless it always grows on such ground, his) appearance of a healthy head of wheat, with a 
irgument is broken at once. But every observa nt\/small branch of chess which had grown out fiom 
“armer knows that chess grows plentifully on the! among the kernels of wheat, and appeared to be 
lriest parts of fields where the ground never) attached to the same stalk. From the fly specks 
ieaves by the frost. (Upon the specimen, we inferred that it had been’ 

‘‘ Sow chess and it will never come up.” This|/kept for exhibition a long time, and as we by 
sa gross mistake; and that farmer is not much}|simply looking at it with the naked eye could not! 





f an observer, who has not often seen it growing! /discover but what the chess belonged to the a 


with the chess seed attached to the young stalks. |/stalk with the wheat, we concluded that hun- 

The whole discovery is couched in these words :||dreds must have been convinced of the doctrine! 

Wheat will produce chess by cutting off the|,of transmutation by this alone. Our friend L. 
enter root.” To show that this scheme is futile,|/being present when the specimen was brought 
t might be enough to ask how chess comes on//forth, claimed the victory in favor of his position, | 
iry ground where the center root is never bro- ‘viz: “that wheat will turn to chess.” We seme! 
cen? but Iam unwilling to omit this opportunity) menced a minute examination with magnifying) 
‘o quote the remarks of the Editor of the Ameri-| glasses, by carefully removing the glumes near 
an Farmer ov another view of this same sub-||the place where the branch of chess appeared to, 
ect: “It amounts to nothing more nor less than) spring from. From the respectability of the gen- 
aying that the destruction of either the tap routs, ‘tleman who presented this singular specimen, we 
x lateral roots of plants, would change the cha-|/could not fur an instant suppose that he know- 
racter of the fruit! Cut off the tap root of the|/ingly had practiced any imposition upon us ; wa 


peach, and the tree will bear almonds ! cut off the 

iteral roots of the apple, and the tree will bear 
ears !—-Verily we are making rapid advances 
hack again to the darker ages !” 

Finding myself left behind by this retrograde 
procession, and standing on ground not yet over- 
spread by the rising fogs of “ the olden times,” f 
cake the liberty thus to dissent from this extraor- 
linarycommanication. Yours respectfully, 





From the Wayne Sentinel. 
iL From practical experience I have 


ound that wheut produces chess, by having)| 


the center root severed from the main ker- 
nel, i.e. the main root that runs directly 
down into the ground. Chess is found prin- 
cipally upon ground that heaves by the frost. 
The center root of wheat runs quite deep, 
and the heaving breaks it. Thus chess is 
produced. Sow chess, and it will never| 
come up. I have tried this experiment for 
four years in my garden, and know it to be 





‘therefore proceeded with great care, until we dis- | 


‘that, to be an agriculturist was sufficient to debat 
them from ever participating in any of the emo- 
jluments, and much more the honors, of any pab 
‘lic station whatever. Under this conviction, 
‘which seemed to them to amount to a kind of pre- 
destination, they have toiled on like slaves, not 
‘even daring to hope it would ever be otherwise. — 
|The very economy which every well regulated 
farming family have adopted, has proved a dam- 
|per upon the minds of the young, in consequence 
of the misdirection of public opinion. Economy 
|has always dictated to the farmer that his family 
should be clothed and ted mostly from the pro- 
\duetions of his farm,—while his love of tempe- 
irance has caused him to reject the luxuries of the 
prodigul. From the imperfections of our domes. 
|tic manufactures, and a preference for durability 
and comfort rather than show, the clothing of our 
‘most Wealthy and respectable farmers has been 
'so entirely different from that of our self-yclep: 
good society,” that deception was impossible, 
while a temperate round of labor and regularity 
of rest, has given them a form so different from 
‘that of our modern dandies, that to attempt to pass 
‘for any but themselves was of no avail. Bute 
lchange is taking place in public opinion. Far. 


‘mers are becoming more informed than they were 
fifty years ago; they think more of educating 


covered that the stem of the panicle of chess,!|their sons, not for professional characters, but for 
which was not larger than a horsehair, had by | |farmers. They begin to believe that farmers, 
‘some means been pressed between the main stalk || when well informed, are the most trusty men in 
| f the head and that of the glume, which being! |community, because they are not so much expo- 
‘pressed close together, retained the chess in its, |sed to the vices and the follies of the age as those 


place, while the but or projecting part of the stem!/who are bred in towns and cities. ‘They begin 


of the chess was bent up in the direction of the 
‘beards of the wheat, from which it could not be 
readily distinguished. We have preserved the 
‘head of wheat with the chess for the inspection 
of the gentleman who brought it, should he 
chance to be in this village, as he was undoubt- 
edly convinced, from the superficial examination 
which he made, that the specimen presented was 
sufficient to settle the long agitated point with 
regard to this troublesome weed. We believe, 
in all cases, if farmers will examine facts care- 
fully, instead of receiving traditional fables, they 
will be able to judge in mrost cases wifh mare ac- 


curacy. 





— 











to believe that to make education useful, a man 


| needs to learn those things which appertain to the 


pursuits in which he is to be engaged. Chimis- 
lery, mineralogy, geology, natural and mechanical! 
‘philosophy, botany and mathematics, are now 
‘found to be more useful to a man in common life, 
than Hebrew, Greek and Latin, which has so 


‘long been considered as the all important branches 


of education. That studies and labor may be 
pursued at the same time to great advantage, is 
now admitted, and manual labor schools are be- 
coming all the rage. To enjoy all the advanta- 
ges of labor and study mixed, what class of peo- 


iple are iso favorably slmated as the farmer? 
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and what school would be so beneficial to society 
as one having agriculture for tis main object? 
We hope every friend of agriculture will take 
this subject into consideration, and resolve to give 
it that attention the importance of the subject de- 
mands. Wesee great exertions made to educate 
young men for professions, which, in point of 
consequence, when compared with agriculture, 
dwindle into insignificance, and even farmers are 
taxed indirectly to support them, while many of, 
their own sons remain uninstructed. This 
should not be so. Let every young farmer qualify 
himself for a legislator, and when so qualified, 
let his calling be represented according to consc- 
quence. None have more favorable opportuni- 
ties to become learned, and should be more so, 
than our farmers. 


CULTIVATION OF NATIVE GRAPES. 

After the Isabella, the Catawba and other na- 
tive grapes are pruned, during this month, which 
do not require to be buried during winter, the 
border should receive a good coat of rich decom- 
posed manure; then dig the borders over, leaving 
them in as rough a state as possible, so that they 
may retain the moisture which falls during the 
winter and spring; then spread over the whole 
of-the border a good coating of perfectly decom- 
posed manure, about four inches thick, several 
feet from the stem of the vine. This covering 
{which is termed mulching) ought to remain dur- 
ing the whole of the summer, and when it is re- 
moved the ground should be deeply hoed and ra- 
ked smooth, to reflect the rays of the sun, and 
promote the maturity of the fruit, and the matu- 
ring of the buds of the following season. 











ture. But whatever may be the original cause of | 
mildew, its ravages must be enhanced by the cir 
cumstances mentioned; and although copious 
waterings may not remove the dis2ase, it will no 
doubt prove a very excellent preventive. t 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

As remarked in last week’s Farmer, this month 
isof the utmost importance to farmers and gavr- 
deners, and no opportunity should be allowed to 
pass which is favorable for gardening operations 
Every vacant piece of ground should be turned 
up in ridges, or left in a level manner in as rough 
a state as possible; and when either a kitchen or 
flower garden is to be formed, there is no season 
more proper for executing the work. Many 
choice flowers cannot be planted at any other sea- 
son with so much advantage as in the month of 
November. This is decidedly the case with hy- 
acinths, tulips, lilies, jonquils, crocus, ranuncu- 
lus, anemonies, &c. &c. ; and as no tribe of plants 
are more ornamental in the vernal months, no: 
require less trouble in their cultivation, we hope 
to see them displaying their unrivaled beauties in 
every garden. As wepromised at the commence- 
ment of our connection with the “Genesee Farm- 
er,” to dedicate a portion of its pages to the im- 
provement of Gardening, as an artof design and 
taste, we shall now offer a few remarks on the 
formation of a flower garden; and as we expect 
to see many rising up around us, we infer those 
observations and hints may be generally accepta- 
ble. 


As respects the site, exposure and soil bes' 
adapted fur a flower garden, whether large or 








small, we consider, where practicable, the former 





The principal benefit derived from allowing 
this stratum of manure to remain on the surface 
during the summer months, is the prevention or 
diminution of evaporation. During dry seasons, 
it is only from the moisture which the soil ab- 
sorbs during winter and spring that the vine de- 
tives its principal support, as it is evident to the 
most superficial observer, to how smali a depth 
the summer rains penetrate in exposed and har- 
dened soils. On the vine border, no other crops 
should ever be planted; this not only throws the 
whole benefit of the soil into the vine, but allows 
‘he summer rains free access tothe roots. When 
the border is cropped with other vegetables, they 
not only exhaust the soil, but absorb and pre- 
vent the summer rains froim reaching the ground. 

If the borders were frequently watered over 
the dung during the summer, it would penetrate 
deeply into the soil below the dung, which is po- 
rous and comparatively damp—consequently 
freely admits the fluid. But supposing the wa- 
ter does not penetrate very far into the soil, it 
must be advantageous, since by this means the 
evaporation is confined in a great measure to the 
surface of the dung; whereas, if the dung is al- 
owed to become very dry, the moisture must 
arise from the soil below, and by applying the 
water over the dung, it is prevented from batter- 
ing the soil, which it frequently does when direct- 
hy applied. 

By pursuing such a system in the culture of 
the vine, would not the mildew in a great mea 
sure be prevented? An eminent horticulturist has 
stated that the disease is induced by the roots be- 
ing ina dry condition, and the juices consequent- 
ly stagnant, while the air is charged with mois- 


‘should be south east or south west of the house; 
in exposure and aspect, a south exposure is prefer- 
able, in general; but if partis facing either the 
south east or east, a prolonged display of flowers 
will be obtained from the same species. South- 
south east or east, are the aspects most advanta- 
geous to the growth of flowers; and, possessing 
these different exposures, the bloom of a garden 
may be protracted some weeks beyond the time it 
would be preserved under a single aspect.* 

The surface should not be naturally low, nor 
rendered damp and gloomy by high trees, walls 
or buildings. The soil should be moderately light 
and mellow, but not of a wet, retentive nature — 
Most hardy herbaccous flowers and ornamental 
shrubs, will succeed in a soil of common good 
qualities, although in parterres, where the finer 
flowers are cultivated, a variety would be desira- 
ble. The depth should be two spades, or about 
eighteen inches deep, and the whole well enriched 
with very rotten cow dung, or the leaves of trees 
(not resinous) perfectly decomposed, which is 
decidedly the best manures for plants in general. 

In the formation of a flower garden, much will 
depend on the taste and fancy of theowner. As 
flower gardens are objects of pleasure, the princi- 
ple which must serve as a guide in laying them 
out must be taste, consequently they will vary 
according to taste, or according to extent or other 
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| * Although those aspects are decidedly the best, 


jt does not follow that, when they are not to be 
obtained, a flower garden cannot be made with 
ladvantage : this isby no means the case. Many 


jplants will grow luxuriantly and flower freely un- 


9 Noy. 10, 1832. 
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contingent circumstances. 








The shape, if th 
garden is small, may be of some regular four 
as a circle, oval, octagon, crescent, &e, bute sar, 
ety of figures may (according to first rate garde: 
artists) be indulged in without incurring censur 
provided the figures be graceful, and not in ay: 
one place too complicated. An ovol is a eur 
that generally pleases, on account of the coutiny 
ity of its outlines; next, if extensive, a circ}. 
next, perhaps, a segment, in form of a half moo) 
or the larger segments of an oval. But heurts 
diamonds, triangles or squares, if small, seldom 
please. A simple parallelogram, divided ing, 
beds running lengthwise, will always please, o 
the larger segment of an oval, with beds runyiyo 
parallel to its outer margin, is also always very 
pleasing to the eye. 

In laying out the area, the figures may be o; 
various shapes, but on no account should they bi 
regularly distributed over the surface, and shon|y 
invariably be accommodated to the turns of th; 
walks, and so fitted to their situations relatively to 
each other as not to admit of being removed o: 
changed in position without deranging the effect 
which would deprive it of expression or character 
In general cases it ought to form a whole, whic), 
may be accomplished in various ways, accommo- 
dating to surrounding circumstances, but always 
preserving an outline of definite character ; that 
is, a well arranged whole in opposition to some 
thing that is in a state of chaos and confusion,-- 
A flower garden will always have a more ples 
sing effect when composed of curved lines, tha, 
if bounded by straight lines and angles; curved 
walks, also, are handsomer than straight. Flow- 
er beds form a less handsome flower garden, wher, 
placed over the surface without arrangement and 
connection, than when the whole are composed 
into one general figure. 

Gardening, as an art of taste and design, a! 
though it may be varied considerably, is basec 
on just and fixed principles; and “those princi 
ples,” says the ingenious Mr. Lovpon, “ as au 
art of imagination, are those of painting; and as 
anart contributing to the convenience and comfort 
of man, it is directed by those of fitness and utili- 
ty, and must be guided by unity of expression as 
tothe whole or general effect, and by the connec 
tion and co-operation of the component parts.”— 
As a guide to any individual laying out a pleasure 
garden, whether large or small, the following 
rules, if strictly followed, will prevent him from 
falling into glaring errors,or deviating very wide- 
ly from the basis on which its principles ar 
founded. 

1. No bed or group ought to be so placed bu! 
that it should fit into the precise situation, so tha' 
if moved either way the effect of the whole would 
be deranged. 

2. When the area is of an irregular shape 
regular figures should be very sparingly introdu 
ced. 

3. All figures should be long and narrow, ra 
ther than round and lumpish, which produces 
most effect with least ground, and is more conve 
nient for attending the flowers. 

4. Groups should be placed near the walks, but 
when they extend into the center, they should be 
inclusters, and not sprinkled over regularly wit) 
sircles, ovals, hearts and diamonds, without any 








der any aspect. The only point requisite is to 
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the yard, where most kinds of stock will feed up- | 


° } a) . a o } 
carth, the present season, which we should be’ 1. This society shall be composed of such re-' 
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PASTURING WHEAT. | yoke of oxen, or one horse and two yoke of 

When the months of September and October | °X€, to plough all the land he ought to 
ye favorable for vegetation, early sown wheat|| plough on a common farm. Oxen that are’ 
ten becomes so large that, when covered with a| 
teep body of snow, the foliage becomes moldy, 
cad the roots are destroyed. To prevent this, | wi} answer the purpose, they have so deci- 
-alves, Sheep, and sometimes larger stock, are 





ee a 


|| competitors for premiums, shail be, that the per- 
|lson produging the largest yield, of the best quali 
jaccustomed to plough with horses walk|| "7% atin <n Bessey ig a 
‘much faster than when worked alone, as | halla coesret7. Seeeniezeedt er smear 
I they generally are in England. If oxen | mium, applicants shall be put upon their veracity 
| and inaddyion to their own written statements, 
| ded an advantage of horses, in point of cost, | shall produce the concurrent written testimony ot 


sarued upon the fields to feed off the extra growth | keep and casualties, there can be no ques- || two credible persons. 


. ‘ ° ! . 
~o far as our observation or experience has ex- | tion that thepreference should be given to | 


hat a Whole field has made such growth as to en- | keep, and a certain loss to some one when | 
‘anger it, but commonly it is in some particular || 
pots. If cattle are turned into a field, it will be , 
“und that they will prefer those parts where the 
-rowth has been less rapid, and will feed upon 
‘he smaller growth in preference to the larger.— 
tf there are rank patches in a field of wheat, and 
tis thought advisable to shorten them, it can be 
done with more accuracy with a scythe, and that 
which is cut off may be raked up and carried to, 


| 


| 


be sold tothe butcher at from thirty to sixty | ship. 
dollars, according to size. i 
Sore —oe ee i| 


SARATOGA COUNTY. | 


) it, or it may be dried and fed to small stock du- 


sot} bas Hon. Etista Power, was chosen chairman, | ah 
ing the winter. 


Ra I Se and William C. Deforest, secretary, the following || 
| ahs ae 

THE SEASON. | Constitution of “the Saratoga Society, for the | 
There is something rather singular in regard to|| Promotion of Agriculture, Horticulture and the 


f . ° . , ay ” ; aly ; 
‘lie quantity of water upon the surface, and in the | »usehol”d Arts,” was unanimously adopted : 


clad to have explained by those more familiar, sidents of the county, as shall sign the Constitu- 
with the subject than ourselves. The streams in/' tion, and such non-residents, as may be admitted 
this vicinity, during summer, were not as low as Honorary Members. 
in the majority of years, and at this time are! 2% The officers of this society shall consist of a 
welling with our moderate autumnal rains; and! President, four Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, 
yet, many of the wells are lower than they have and a Secretary. 
ecn known to havebeen for thelasttwenty years | 3. There shall be four standing committees 
—— — ‘elected annually, each to consist of three mem- 
OSWEGO COUNTY. ‘bers, viz: Ist. On Agriculture. 24. On Horti-| 
The first meeting of the Agricultural Society culture. 3. On Manufactures. 4. On Domestic | 
f Oswegocounty was held at Oswego, on the} Animals. 
Zith September. A variety of agricultural pro- 4 4. The officers of the society, together with the 
lucts, and some very fine stock, were presented! chairman of the aforesaid committees, shall com-, 
or exhibition. A resolution was passed by the pose a Board of Managers, for the general ad-| 





; ‘them. . oS c 11. If atany time it shall appear to the satis 
‘ended, this is not profitable. It rarely happens | -UC'™- orses are very expensive in their |! faction of the B 


soard of Managers, that any un 


they die—not so with the dxen, they are ea- | fairness has been practiced in representing objects 
sy to keep—they will work from the age of |" the bounty of this society, it shall be theit 
two years and a half old to five or six. or i duty to cause the same to be recorded in the books 
| more—and by feeding them on the produce Of the society, and the person so offending, shal! 
of half an aere of land in potatoes, they can thereafter be debarred the privileges of member 


12. This constitution shall be subject to such 
| alterations as the society at its annual meetings 
Ata meeting of citizens from the various parts | ™*Y Gerertaine. 

lof the county of Saratoga, at the village of Ball- | On proceeding to the election of officers, the 
| ston Spa, on the 17th October last, at which the | following persons were chosen for the ensuing 


Henry W. Dewavan, President. 
John H. Steele, Ist. 7 

Farl Stimson, 2d Vice 
Philip Schuyler, 3d. r President: 
William Taylor, 4th 

Elisha Powell, Tveasurer. 

William C. Deforest, Secretary. 
David Rogers, Ch’n, 

Elias Gilbert it a 
Win. G. Verplank, { eee. 
Samuel Young, Ch’n, 
Samuel Freeman, 
Flenry Walton. 
Lowell Bullen, Ch'n, 
Sylvester Blood, 
Anthony Olney, 
Joseph Daniels, Ch’n, ] Committee on 
R. M. Livingston, Domestic Ant 
Isaac Curtiss, J} mals. 


Committee on 
Horticulture. 


Committee on 
Manufactures 


* aides oi. wy. . > Law P ih an , = e e ‘ a Y) io? ) he “esiden 
ociety, requesting the member of Assembly | jnistration of the affairs of this society, a ma- |) >" motion of the President, 
— | n Or a ‘ 2Oly As the se his sacicty. thi 
irom that county, to use his Infiuence to procure jority of whom shall constitute a quorum, and Resolved, As th , Bays ye of this socipty, that 
he passage of a law for the appropriation of @ | shall be competent to enact such bye-laws, as may the promotion of Agricultural knowledge, is an 


um of money, to be equitably divided among |}. deemed expedient and necessary. 


object entifled to the consideration of this state. 


P . ? re hat @ enciety ° ite ar 
‘he several counties of this state, for the encour- 5, ‘The President, or in his absence, the senior tesolved, Thai this society, through its Board 
‘ : ! ‘ ape i) atith > swrels » at its 
cement of agriculture, and the house-hold arts. | Vice President, present, shall preside at all meet-,, Of Managers, will petition the Legislature at its 


IIORSES AND OXEN. 

In the report of the ploughing match, of the 
Viontreal Agricultural Society, which was held 
m the 17th ult. we find the following remarks on 
the comparative value of the horse and ox for the 


ings of this society. 
G. The election of officers shall be annually on 


‘for the exhibition and sale of domestic animals, 
‘and of articles the produce of the Farm, the 


plough : 


next session, in favor of an appropriation for the 
establishment of an agricultural school and ex 
ie » ; 

: yerimental Far ‘ } " é 
the second Wednesday in October, whena FAIR, |, Perm ont | Farm, to be on a footir g with othe: 
seminaries of learning, and subject to the supe 

vision ef the Regents of the University. 


Garden, and the Work shop, shall be established PoTatrvrs.— Pota toes were introduced at 


Mor the greater partof the lands in L. Ca-|| —at which time all premiums will be awarded, Moscow about 40 years ago, by a Mr. Row 


. . ’ 
nada, it is very justly considered that two and the pecuniary concerns of the society be aur land. 


At first the people would neithe: 


of the ordinary sized horses are not sulli-/|! dited and published, with the general proceedings plant nor touch them, saying ihey were ih 


vient to plough the requisite depth. If ad-/| of the socicty. 

ditional power is necessary, What descrip-' 7, Contributions to the funds of the society, 
tion ean be applied that will be sufficient, 
and will be the least expensive? In my 
opinion, oxen will answer the purpose, and 


shall be optional and voluntary. All sums paid 
‘into its Treasury, shall be appropriated to the) 


| devil’s fruit, given to him on the occasion o1 
| his complaining to God that he had no fruit, 
| when he was desired to search the earth 
| for some, which he did, and found potatoes. 
Soon afer the first erop had been set, there 


supply the required power ata cheaper rate ‘payment of premiums, and such contingent CX- Wwasa general drouth in that part of the coun: 

to the farmer than horses. Indeed I am, Pcuses as may be indispensable,-—no pecuniary | try, so that neariy alithe crops fiailed ; but, 

eonvineed that by judicious manacewm ent a compensation to be made to any officers of the so- singular to Say, a partiai tTatih fell on the €-- 
, ‘ L ade J aX Me t Any isk c “- 


farmer might have the work of oxen at a | ciety, for services rendered. 
very trifling expense, by keeping a succes-| 8. No member, but such as has contributed one 


tate where the poiatoes had been planted. 
and they flourished. Instead of being thank- 


P . { ‘ . ° bs © ( Ss WHY, > pf a 
sion of them and seliing them fat before they | dollar to the funds of the society within the year, ful for the upply, the people still refuses 


become too old. It has been objected that | o¢ his or her application, can be admitted a com- 
oxen are too slow for the plough in this 


‘to eat them, saying, it was only the devil 
| taking eare of his own fruit; but persever- 


country, the seasons being so short. I be-'| petitor for premiums. In allother respects, every || ance conquered the prejudice—potatoes are 
SENS Pe) : al? - . . 


; . : et shall enjoy equal priviliges. 
tieve, however, in ordinary seasons the at-| ™¢™> ot Ag od rgb. 


} 


Russia. 


how eaten with avidity, and torm a chief 


tentive and industrious farmer will find sul-) 9. The principle adopted by this socicty, in paatiole of their food.—Jones’ Sweden and 


fejent opportunity, with apair of horses & determininz questions of relative merit among 
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For tho Genesee Farmer. 
WHEATLAND AGRICULTUAL SOCI- 
ETY. 
ON SUMMER FALLOWS, SPRING CROPS, AND THE 
DESTRUCTION OF RED ROOT. 

Gentlemen—Agreeably to your request, that 
I should give my opinion on summer fallows and 
spring crops, and also the best way of destroy- 
ing red root, I would respectfully report : 

I would first observe, however, that having 
‘rod the old track of Agriculture so much, without 
a regular system, seldom having noted down days 
wx dates of ploughing, or the result of crops 
from the quantity of labor performed, all I can 
do is to give from memory a loose, crude opinion 








on those subjects. 
With regard to fallowing ground, there is two 
objects to be attained—one is to resuscitate the 
earth; the other to destroy the weeds and nox- 
ious herbage which may tend to interrupt the 
growth of the crop you propose to cultivate— 
How far the soil may be revivified by preventing 
‘he growthof vegetation, is to me a dubious ques- 
tion. We see, for instance, where the herbage 
is kept down by travel as in roads, that the soil 
is not enriched, but the reverse. I conclude, 
therefore, that the resuscitation produced by fal- 
lowing is Owing principally totillage. The a- 
mount of tillage, or the number of ploughings, 
harrowings and vollings (although rolling is not 
much in practice, it is certainly very boneficial 
on cloddy lands) that is necessary to give a piece 
of land in one summer fallowing, must depend 
much on the situation of the land to be fa!lowed. 
In heavy timbered land, for instance, all that is 
necessary is toremove the timber, and allow the 
~urface a sufficient time exposed to the sun and 
ur to decompose or rot the vegetable substances 
n the top of the ground, before the seed is sown, 
io ensure a good crop. In open lands, in a state 
vf nature, where the natural vegetation is strong 
ind hardy, and the rooty fibres are coarse and 
strong, it is absolutely necessary first to plough 
thoroughly, and the longer it lays without cross 
ploughing the better, providing other vegetation is 
not produced; and in order to insure a tolerable 
scop, I think it is indispensable that it should lie 
the greatest part of the three hot summer months 
in order to rot the sod. 
Where wheat is a primary crop, as it is in 
this section of the country, and where it is our 
interest to sow it as frequently as we have a fair 
prospect of reaping a good harvest, (and we ought 
never to sow without we have) experience teach- 


Oats may be extensively and profitably raised 


on lowish, rich lands, so long as locomotive steam 
engines do not supersede the use of horses; but 
on our dry uplands in ordinary seasons, | think 
it not profitable to raise more than we require for 
our own use. 
after, for, although being sown in the spring, 
some of the weeds indigenous to wheat may be 
destroyed,they leave the ground in a dead, impove- 
rished state. 


They are a bad crop to sow wheat 


Wheat, in some instances, may be sown after 


wheat, so as to produce immediate profit; but | 
am doubtful whether in the long run it will be 
productive of real benefit, and at any rate ought 


seldom to be resorted to, for by this course, those 
weeds which seem natural to wheat, or, to speak 
more correctly, whose nature the cultivation of 
wheat is congenial to, and whose hardy seeds 
seem to be inexterminable, such as cockle, chess, 
redroot, &c. are cultivated, and we are well aware 
that it is much easier to prevent than it is to de- 
stroy weeds when once they have got possession 
of the land. A frequent recurrence to clover, 
with a plentiful use of plaster, will, I believe, be 
the best extensive method, to dispense with fre- 
quent summer fallowing; but I think that every 
other crop of wheat we sow, the ground ought to 
be fallowed. 


subsequent ploughings, must depend much on cir- 
cumstances. Very stiff clay soils would be best bro- 
ken up in the fall, that the earth may be pulveri- 
zed by the winter frosts. Other hard lands, 
which are difficult to plough, would be best bro- 
ken up in the spring while the ground is soft.— 
You get your work more thoroughly done, and it 
saves team and wear and tear of tools; our ordi- 
nary stubble or grass lands may be broke any 


summer fallows, although clover stubbles, where 


vest, and yield a fair crop of wheat. The sub- 
be sufficiently frequent to keep down the weeds, 
but never ought to be done when the ground is ve- 
ry wet. Asingle ploughing, when the ground 
is wet, will destroy your previous labor, by ren- 
dering useless one of the principal objects of fal- 
lowing, viz: the pulverizing the earth. Fallows 
that are infested with plants whose fibrous roots 
shoot up from every joint, and spread horizontal- 








es that summer fallowing occasionally is indis- 
pensably necessary, but how frequent, or what 
summer crops may be substituted in its stead, I 
cannot satisfactorily answer. Where the land is 
in good heart, wheat does very well after corn 
and barley. Peas, too, are an excellent fallowing 
‘cop; Where they do well, they leave the land 
lean and in good order ; but they do not answer 
vell in this neighborhood on account of the bugs, 


although Tam told when sown the fore part of 


June they are free from bugs; but in that case 


hey come off the ground rather late for sowing || 


vheat. The mangold wurtzel or field beet, will 
doubtless be an excellent fallowing crop; so is 
potatoes ; but the quantity of labor required to 


‘aise and secure the former, and the difficulty of 


lisposing Of the latter, will render those crops 
‘jut @ partial substitute for summer fallows 





ly throughout the soil, among which we may 
name sorrel and several species of grass, the roots 
of which are by some termed quickens, ought to 
be frequently ploughed and harrowed,in dry, hot 
weather, that the roots may wither and die by 
the heat of the sun. 


The red root is certainly the worst weed, ex-| 


cepting the Canada thistle, that ever infested win- 
ter grain. It comes forward so early in the 
spring that, where it is thick, it totally destroys 
the crop. I have not had much experience in 
killing, not having noticed iton my farm until 
four years ago. I will therefore give you a me- 
thod {proposed by Mr. Levi Lacy: Plough the 





ground the latter end of August, again in the 
spring, and plant with corn; fallow the next 
summer, and sow it with wheatin the fall; but 
whenever you find it among your grain, you 
must not omit to weed it carefully by hand the 





The time of breaking up, and the number of 


time beforeIndependence; if they are broke up much 
later than that, they hardly deserve the name of 


the land is fresh and has not lain over two or 
three years to grass, may be broke up after har- 


sequent ploughings, after breaking up, ought to 


pT 
ee 


latter part of May, or before the seed begins \ 
ripen. All which is respectfully submitted. 
O:t. 1832. JOHN GARBUTY. 








For the Genesee Parine; 
AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture is the art of cultivating the cart: 
and extracting from it sustenance for the ys, 
of man, and the animals under his control, Iti 
greatly conducive to the health of those who priu 
lice it, and increases the strength and prosperity 
of those nations among whom it receives eneoy; 
ragement and support. Agriculture, in eye, 
part of the world, has always been coeval wit), 
the fivst dawn of civilization; nor need we Joo), 
far for an example of its astonishing effects, 01, 
the rise and progress of nations. Agriculture jx 
the .chool of industry, and the corner stone oy 
which all other arts have their foundation, |, 
opens to our view the most beautiful and subliny: 
mysteries Of nature, habituates us to industry. 
and prepares us for the reception of other arts : 
civilized lite. Agriculture is the necessary and 
indispensable employment of the major part o; 
every civilized population. It justly merits th 
encouragement of the ruler, and the attention o: 
the subject. History shows that nothing has a 
better tendency to promote the union and happi 
ness of a people, than the cultivation of the cart) 
and the decline of Agriculture may be reckone: 
as one of the causes which hastened the full o: 
the Roman empire. With regard to the histor, 
of Agriculture, I shall be very brief, confining mn} 
observations to a few ancient nations that paid 
particular attention to it. The ancient Chines 
made great advances in the art of tillage. Sur 
rounded (on the north and west) by barbarous na 
tions that knew nothing of the arts of civilized 
life, they were obliged to supp!y their wants fron 
the productions of their own country; and long 
before the commencement of the Christian Era, 
agriculture was the chief employment of the pec 
ple. The artshave not made much progress it 
China fora long period of time, and the presen’ 
state of agriculture in that country will give « 
pretty good idea of what it was many centuries 
ago. No nation understands the tilling of land 
better than the Chinese,—and we shall not won 
der that this is the case, when we reflect that « 
population of at least two hundred millions is to 
be supplied with fvod, from the produce of « 
country not more than five times as large as th¢ 
state of New York. “ Their high lands, accor’ 
) ing to Raynal, produce three crops in a year.— 
He says, they are first sown with a kind of rad 
dish which produces an oil, then with cotton, and 
lastly with potatoes. This is the common me 
thod of culture.” 

If we may credit the assertions of travelers 
and historians, the Chinese must be a very in- 
dustrious and persevering people. Permit me 
here to transcribe a passage from Anderson's 
Narrative of the British Embassy to China, as 
illustrative of this point. “On a very high 
mountain, [ discovered several distinct patches 0! 
cultivated ground, in such a state of declivity &s 
appeared to be altogether inaccessible; and while 
I was considering the means which the owner o! 
them must employ to plant and gather his vegeta 
bles on these alarming precipices, I beheld hin 
actually employed in digging a small spot nea 











the top of the hill, and in a situation where it ap 
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— | cbeseent should be mixed with sand, and sand 


peared to me to be impossible, without some ex- 
-raordinary contrivance, for any one to stand, 
auch less to be following the business of a gur- 
vener. A more minute examination informed 
svethatthis poor peasant hada rope fastened 
ound his middie, which was secured at the top 
fthe mountain, and by which this hardy culti- |, 
-ator lets himself down to any part of the preci- 
jjce where a few square yards of ground gave hin 


I 


jcouragement to plant his vegetables or his corn ; | 
vod in this manner he fas decorated the moun- 
-ain with those little cultivated spots that hung | 
around it.” It as said that the Emperor of Chi- | 
na, or. the celebration of a certain annual festi- 
val, performs the office of a husbandman, and , 
loughs and sows with his own hands. This is | 
loubtless done to encourage his subjects to enu- 
late the example of their prince, and we may 
wafer from it, that he justly appreciates the imm- | 
portant bearing which agriculture has on the | 
prosperity of the empire. 


The ancient Egyptians, possessing a very fer. | 
tile country, e early. ‘paid attention to agriculture. | 
More than ten centuries before the Christian era, 
the duty of cultivating the earth was enforced by | 
many religious maxims, and the gifts of nature 
were improved by the industry of the people. — || 
‘ Tillage, as well as other momentous concerns, | 


ontinued immemorially under the priestly fami- }; 
ies who had of old taught their subjects to drain 
the marshy Delta. When Sesostris was king of |! 
‘gypt, agriculture received every encouragement | 
wad support. Among other useful works, he | 
pened canals in different sections of the country, | 
that the fields might be watered more convenient: | 
17 in dry seasons. The reign of the Ptolemies, 
1 bright period in Egyptian history, is justly cel-| 
ebrated forthe splendor to which the arts and sci- | 
enees attained. Under their administration, 
iigypt rose from a plundered province toan inde- 
vendent kingdom. The industry of the people | 
was not blunted by oppression, and the great! 
7 of grain exported to other countries, at- } 
sts that agriculture received the attention of a || 
pee partof the population. But since the : eign | 
of Cleopatra, and the reduction of Egypt to a, 
oman province, the wealth of the country has) 
ycen transferred to the treasuries of arbitrary ru- 
‘ers. The multitude of their taxes has discour- |) 
‘ged the industry of the people, and agriculture | 
vnd the other arts have long ceased to flourish.” | 
The ancient Greeks owed their civilization in| 
some measure to the Egyptians, and probably re- 
eived most of their knowlege of agriculture from || 
‘hat nation. They did, however, bestow that | 
iitention on it which they did on the more pol-, 
shed arts and sciences, at least after the first pe-! | 
‘iods of their history, and the productions of the || 
ountry did not much exceed the wants of the | 
opulation. But, although the merits of agricul- | 
ture were not justly appreciated by the mass of} 
the people, yet the subject was treated by several | 
‘aveek writers, and Hesiod, (cotemporary with | 
ifomer.) in his workentitled “Works and Days,” | 
as given some useful hints relative to husband. | 
y. “The farming utensils used by the Greeks’ 
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nures, and Theophrastus, after mentioning the, 


different kinds, adds, “that a mixture of soils | Spectator. 


produce the same effect as manures. Clay (he 


) with Clay.” 
the kings, and subsequently of the consuls, they 


intervened, they willingly exchanged the sword 


country if she had always been guided by such 


_ luxury brought from eastern climes, corrupted the 


ous and persevering habits were gradually laid 
‘the conquered provinces were obliged in some 


‘and retained by foreign enemies, food became 
/more scarce, and Rome afterwards often felt the 


| Virgil were written during the reign of Augustus. 


‘ture, has opened a new field to the researches o 


‘that eve ry person will make, at that time when 
were few and of a simple construction. They | wisdom shall be justified of her children, and 
scem also to have had some knowledge of ma-'| nothing pass for great or illustrious, which is not 
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The Romans in early times were both agricul- 
turists and soldiers. Under the government of 


were engaged in frequent wars with foreign and 
doaiestic enemies, yet whenever a period of peace 


for the plough, and returned to the cultivation o 
their fields. The most illustrious Romans ea- 
ze:ly coveted the blessings of rural life, and far 
from considering agriculture a degrading em- 
ployment, or that it lessened their dignity, they 
preferred it to every other occupation. Cincin- 
natns and Civitus, after defeating the enemies of, 
the commonwealth, were content to cultivate 
their little farms, and well had it been for their 


men. As Rome extended her conquests beyond 
ihe boundaries of modern Europe, the articles of 


manners of her citizens. Their former industri- 


aside; the productions of the country were no 
‘longer sufficient for domestic consumption, and 


degree to supply the wants of their conquerors. 
As these provinces were successively ravaged 


effects of a want, which her citizens might have sup- 
plied, had they not degenerated from the virtue 
jof their ancestors. Among the Roman authors 
who wrote on agriculture, Virgil and Columella 
hold a distinguished place. The Georgics of 


Civil war had devastated the country, the men 
were drawn from the fields to recruit the armies, 
and agriculture was almost entirely neglected. 
At this time, Virgil was requested by his friend 
| Maecenas to compose a work on husbandry which 
might havea tendency to encourage the people to 
renew their industry, and cnitivate their land to 
| more effect. With this intent he wrote the Geor- 
gics, a poem replete with useful precepts—adapted 
ed tothe climate and soil of Italy, and worthy tobe 
perused at least by modernfarmers. Modern far- 
| mers, however, have made vast improvements in 
‘the art of agriculture. The ancient system of| 
tillage has long since exploded; a system found- 
ed on solid and rational principles has taken its 
place, and implements of husbandry have been 
invented and improved until they are now arri- 
ved at a high degree of perfection. The appli- 
cation of chimistry and natural history to agricul- ; 


the philosopher ; and the intelligent farmer, pro- 
fiting by these helps, by his own knowledge, and 
by the experience of others, (with the blessing of 
Providence,) can cultivate his land with skill and 
success. AGRICOLA. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 


MY COMMOM PLACE BOOK, NO. 2. 
We should not be led away by the censures 
and applauses of men, but consider the figure 


an ornament and perfection tohuman nature.— 


In every warfare against human corruption 
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habitual resistanve to little temptations is, next 
to prayer, the most efficacious aid—Mrs. Opic. 

Man’s Double Duty—AsI ama compound 
of soul and body, I consider myself as obliged 
to a double scheme of duties ; and think I have 
not fulfilled the business of the day, when I do 
not thus employ the one in labor and exercise 
as well as the other in study and contemplation. 
— Addison. 

Seek for a companion in a wife,—for a wo 
man who has understanding enough to know 
her duties, and piety and principle enough to en- 
able her to fulfilthem; one who can teach hei 
children to follow in her steps, and form them 


for virtue here and happiness hereafter.-—Mrs 
Opie. 








For the Genesee Farmer. 
CAULIFLOWER. 

This vegetable is extremely delicate, and is 
esteemed equal to any other for its excellence 
wherever it is cultivated and known. To what 
extent it may have been cultivated in this state, 
orin any part of the state, 1 am unable to say, 
as I have never seen much written on the subject ; 
it occurred to me, however, that it might be culti- 
vated to great advantage in the latitude of Ro- 
chester. Two years passed away before I could 
obtain seed. Last winter I obtained some,—and 
on account of the backwardness of the spring, ! 
omitted sowing until the middle of May. This 
producea mea lot of sickly plants, partly owing to 
the coldness of the weather, and partly by being 
sown on the north side of a board fence, which 
kept the sun from them a great part of the day 
The middle of July I transplanted them into 
good, rich, warm, quick soil, about two feet apart 
each way, twenty tn number; the manner of cul- 
tivation nothing different from that of cabbage. 
On the 9th inst. I cut a head which measured for- 





ty-four and an half inches in circumference, and 
weighed eight pounds and three ounces, making 
a sufficient quantity forthree meals for a family 
of nine persons. I have thirteen or fourteen 
more, several of which are superior in quality to 
the above. To those who are acquainted wit) 
the article, T need not point out its qualities; and 
to those farmers and gardeners who are ignorant 
of its worth, remain so no longer. Get you 
seed this winter, cultivate them next season, and 
if you are not well paid for all your trouble, you 
shall have no more of my acvice. If any infor 
mation should be desired as to cooking and pre- 
paring the cauliflower for the table, all 1 possess 
shall be cheerfully communicated, as much de 
pends on the cooking to make it all you desire. 

OTIS TURNER. 
Medina, Orleans co., Oct. 22, 1832. 


P. S. For the consolation of G. Ramspetu, ! 
would inform him that I am engaged in the culti- 
vation of chess from wheat, and hold myself 
pledged to raise more chess and of better quality 
from one pint of goodclean wheat, not degenera 

ted, than any other man can raise from the best 
pint of chess he can produce. More of this nex: 
wheat harvest. The grounds taken by G. Rams 

DELI. on chess are good, and can be sustained. 


“Tur Gartanp,” is the title of an interesting 
semi-monthly Literary Journal, published at 
Hamilion, U. C. by Willis Sanyth, formerly ot 
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For the Genesee Farmer. |/but the most intelligent practical farmers in | That the straw of “ flax chess” is harder anv 
Some readers of the Genesee Farmer, may||England looked up to him for instruction, anc |; sore wiry than that of common chess, y,9 14 
vossibly think that too much of this papetis oc- learned of him how to manage their business t. | rue; and if true, it may possibly prove 4 a 
‘upied with debates on the origin of chess; but||more advantage, ! nother kind of weed; but it ean furnish ne 
on account of its very great importance to the}} It may be thought however, that practica |) sind of proof whatever that it degenerated froy), 
farming interest, | wish to bespeak their indul-|| farmers must know more about chess than othe) || !ax. Tau! 
gence tillthe merits of the case shall be more}|people, because theiremployiment leads them into |) H{[e seems to insinuate* that all the praciic, 
horoughly examined. ‘The attention of farmers, the fields right among it, where from day to da, |) “«@rmers are arrayed on one sile 
has been too little turned to the subject of this||they can spy into its nature and its growth. ‘Thy | zainst the botanists who are ranged on the oth, 
supposed degeneracy. Many seem not to be) place is better adapted for discovery thn the |! side. P his is not the case. A large, and a moc: 
aware of the tithes which this weed exacts from||occasion. He who goes into the field to his daily | "espectable portion of our practical farmers tye: 
heir produce; nor of the thousands of bushels||labor, with his hands on the plough or the hoe, is ihe notion of wheat turning into chess as 4: 
‘hat would be added to the wheat crop of the|/not better prepared to observe closely than he {| absurdity = 
isenesee Country, if more correct ideas could be who walks there with his staff, perfectly at}| [bave now finished the examination. T hay, 
venerally imparted, and a corresponding improve -|/leisure; and who, to use the words of the proverb, | endeavored to be as brief and as forbearing, 
nent in the culture of the fields be adopted. sees as far intothe millstone as he that picksit. |, Was consistent with a fairdiscussion of the sy 
Controversy, when conducted on liberal princi- The best observations are not always made by and shall leave it to our readers to determine how, 
vles, ond with due regard to the feelings of others, |jthose who have the best opportunities. “ The) | nuch weight and propriety (if any) have heey 
1s not to be deprecated. When it proceeds from seeing, see not.” The nurse has the best oppor-| found in his arguments,—none of which, wort); 
im honest wish to discover or to exhibit the truth, ||tunities to observe the nature of the diseases oi), OtlCe, have 1 intentionally omitted. 
t iseven commendable. Itis only when pride of|}/her tender charge; but is her opinion more) . Elis statement that one head of Wheat produced! 
pinion, and inveteracy of prejudice take the respected than the physician’s, which is founded || 5iXty-three plants of ch: ss, With some other stat. 
ead, that it becomes onevil; and rather tendsto}jon the opportunity of a bricf visit? Parents! ments, rests solely on his own authority. [ do 
tix and confirm the excited combatants in error.||decide in favor of skill and science jnot question his veracity but his observation. J) 
My particular object at present is to notice the|} It has been asked, “When and where hove} te has made no mistake however, and can suc. 
‘ast essay of Gideon Ramsdell. 1 know him toljthey everseena field of wheatclean fromchess /’) Cessfully repeat the experiment, a premium o: 
»@ a worthy man, and should be sorry to offer}! Parallel cases like parallel mirrors may throw, ‘ifty dollars awaits bin, and if he shall also 
offence to him inany shape; but to sift his argn light on each other, and therefore I will ask, | produce to me, the clearest ocular proof of th, 
ments has devolved on me, and I must abide the When and where has he ever scen a farm clean||transmutstion, | will give him fifty dollars moj 
vent. from docks, mulleins, cockle, thistles, and spear || 'g* ther with my thanks for his perseverance. 
[cannot approve of the manner in which hel|grass? Although with care and industry, every) : _ DAVID TiiOMAs. 
hasattempted to pass over the difficulties presented|| farm might be free from them, yet | think but few || Greattield, 10 mo. 24, 1532. 
by the Lith ard 12th verses of the Ist chapter of such are found; anda few farms without chess in| * I regret that his essay contains so many insinuation: 
renesis. Becausethere are figurative expression consequence of care and industry properly | instead of direct expressions. Udo not think it is sob, 
in Scripture, founded on the apparent motion]|directed, hare also been found. For several||i°#'3%. but by inadvertency, and I mention it, not re. 
of the Sun,—and which for the same reason,jjinstances of this kind, | refer him to ‘The} Fone ak pe ty npr agg pirrere eee 
sused by astronomers of the present day,—he|| Plough Boy, Vol. 1, p. 491,2; or to The Ameri , pecan? Aes a a8. sien Eo 
vasinuates that the language of these verses, is}jcan Farmer, Vol. 13, p. 411. —— for another For the Genesee Farmer, 
also figurative; and consequently that it must//instance to the latter volume p. 361; or to The TRANSPLANTING. 
have another meaning. Such Logic, if admitted, Genesee Farmer, vol. 2, p. 174. for another), As this is the season for tri lanti : 
would destroy the authenticity of Scripture His-|) instance to The American Farmer,vol. 13, p. 395,) BS we aod eaneee - TaRSpeT Rng pes, 
tery, and that of every other history which con- — for three other instances to ‘The American|| tke the liberty of transcribing a few lines for th 
tained a figurative expression. The law given|| Farmer, vol. 14, p. 42; orto The Genesee Farmer, || benefit of those of your readers who are not fi 














ee 


of this ques joy, 


a 
bye ci: 








‘orth in these verses, however,is not figurative, but}} Vol. 2, p. 270. and for another instance to|| mjjiar with the process. Many trees are lost ev 
iteral; and we are living witnesses of itstruth. ||The American Farmer, Vol. 14, p. 123. 








| . . 

1 have found no reason for believing that A more ‘ observing one” would not have said wid ewes for the want of Sip precy _ 
‘thorns & thistles” were created after the fall of|jthat “chess seed will not continue in our land||them in the ground. Most agriculturists knoy, 
‘aan; and least of all would 1 believe that the}]|more than one year, any more than corn and|/the fact, that if trees when transplanted are se’ 
eer : aacti a8 created a ins.” , : 4. ; 
prime agent in that transaction, was created after||pumpkins.” {£ haye already produced proof|)i, the ground deeper than they had previously 
1t happened. to the contrary; and, if wanted more can be re : © ; 

G. R. draws an argument in favor of his notion||furnished. | stood they do not thrive, and often die; but few 
:com its having ‘‘ been handed down almost from}| The quantity of chess in wheat ficlds, wil] || however, take the trouble to investigate the caus: 
‘ime immemorial.” What auéhors can he name}|vary with particular circumstances, favorable or \'To many of your readers the following extrac: 
who have mentioned it? It is not so ancient by|juntavorable to the growth of that weed, in the]) .4. convey some useful hints: 
faras the popular notions of witchcraft. same manner as the quant.ty of other weeds, | ph ogee ors. 

It was truly with surprise that I read as follows :|| vary. ‘) “ The bark of a tree, when divided horizon 
‘Chess is degenerated wheat, as expressed in|} G. R. says, “ We can never raise wheat from|{tally, shows three distinct parts—the liber, or in 
TWehster’s Dictior ’ ’ : . - . . ; ; : 
Webster's Dictionary, a standard work, and per || chess there is no coming back.” One of the lner bark, which lies next to the wood ; the cel- 
‘ectly correct in its explanation.” Has G. R || most respectable supporters of his own doctrine r how theme srenchwean. which te distinguish 
understood Webster ? 1 copy from the abridged || however, (Dr. Harden of Georgia) thinks “Cheat|) "88 OF ee 2 ee eae 
Dictionary: “Curss. In New England that|\was the original plant; by cultivation it becaine }je4 by is finegreen color, but which is colorless i: 
ceed which grows among wheat, and 1s supposed ||wheat.”” American Farmer, Vol. 14, p. 82. As 
+> be wheat degenerated or changed.” | have no further concern in this part of the 

A little stronger sense of propriety on his part,||business, I shall leave them to settle the affair. 
would have saved myname from being sounne-|} It has been asked, “ Whyis chess from rye, 
ressarily drawn into his essay. He will not find |/twice as large as that from a ?” Generally, it|| “The green color of the parenchyma depend 

= . +" . . . . . . . . : 
nae ye gery in ry He Peomeenes is not so. on are many species of Bromus, y00 the exposure of its epidermis to light and arr, 
a am not a practical farmer, and seems to}|/some of which have a resemblance to chess, their : i is fu 
a 7 - ’ iw wrtio ve stem of atree is excill 
insinuate that I must consequently be disqualified|}congener. We have six or eight species, either hy a cee hee ie = slanting 
to enter into debate among practical furmers. J}|\indigenous or naturalized; and 1 cannot say ded from light, as is sometimes done in es 
am not to be disposed of, however, quite so easily.|) which of them besides chess, may have got into|| when the tree is placed deeper in the soil then | 
Some years have elapsed, it is true, since my/|jhis fields; but the same chess which grows in wheat}| stood before transplanting, the green color is de- 
Lands were much hardened by toil in the fields ; || fields, isthe most common kind in rye fields. In| 1 in that part of it which is covered with 
but this whole period, except a few days in cities, support of my own observation of this fact, | willh ee = “wv te ertetkoon ” : ot] 
Sc. has been spent among farms and farmers; ||refer him to Loudon’s Encyclopedia, of Plants,| the soil, and which in course of time assumes \ 
ind my fixed resitence has been on a farm,}|p.61; to Eaton’s Manual of Botany; and to|/color of the root, and if much moisture exists 1!) 
n > , +f ~] , j iv > rv} Io 4 0 4 oA : . r ) 
rere ayy onshares, but cultivated on va 0. sy 8 shige ee Phese authors}) the soil, and the tree be not young, the bark st 
my n ace ' expressly mention our wheat chess as growing ; — : Should the 

Particular phir: » sometimes employed to}\both among wheat and rye; Barion in bie Come eovered decays, and the tree dies. vse h 
vroduce an effe uich, owing to proces pendium Flore Philadelphice, says it grows in||Soil be dry, however, and the plant young, - 

. . pa *. , . . ‘oe . * eS ° . . . 
POT a of ii :, no nine Bape ‘hi words|irye fields; and if by “grain fields” we might!! bark in question is gradually converted into r00! 
ou roduce, y 5 i ie . : 
“lve u ¥ - is something of this magic|junderstand both wheat fields and rye fields, Ii! park: during this conversion of the stem-bark tc 
inthe term practical farmer. Did G. R. use it}|would refer himto G@ray’s Natural Arrangement, but little, it 
with a knowledge of such effect? Perhaps not]|p. 119; and to Torrey’s Flora p. 12k. These that of the root, the plant advances but lille, 
but | will ask, Who knows better how tofjauthors therefore show conclusively that both in|} ®®Y, 19 growth, but exhibits an unhealthy @p- 
pra Fo | — raeive to ong oe than = geen — = this —- the same kind of|j pearance by the paleness of its leaves and the 
cal fi ri e answer is plain: e|\chess grows both among wheat and rye; and the ff e 
“rade 7 . weak , effects ar 
who examines it more closely, and studies it more||inference must follow that the notion of each kind spas eee Ae Se opposite 
thoroughly. Sir Humphrey Davy was not allof grain having its peculiar kind of chess is} !% 4 great degree observable fron me 
gr actical farmer when he lectyred on Agriculture; }j unfounded, ome of planting too shallow, which Is when & 


AA nee ee 


2 cept 


the bark of the root; and lastly, the epidermis, 0: 
outer bark, which is the universal covering of ev 
ery partof a tree. 


—— legen: iia li hg 
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portion of the root nearest to the stem is left better soon becomes apparent. Take for 
above ground. This exposed portion of the root-|/instance, young chesnut trees from the 
mark in time gains the grcen color in its paren- | Mountain, lop offas much of their tops as 
chyma, and although no portion of it is ever | YOU ~ oft me roots ; set — out as The 
. . ; r r oO 

‘yund to decay as in the former instance, yet for | would your apple trees, not eeper in the 
oul ? me me soil than they have stood. They have a ra 
. time the plant makes bat little progress in the |). - 4 th aiell erancevell will idisad 
“hn of wood. Ifa fruit tree, the effect ap [Pid srewth, and if well preserved will spreac 
growth of wood. reeds “P |\and bear very prolifically, producing a nut 
pears to be to inerease the formation of frutt|/three times the size of those generally 
suds, and to stimulate the functions of the tree to | brought to market, and of better flavor.— 
pear fruit. | The hickory tree will do the same. Ali 
{t may not be devoid of interest to remark || Will bear grafting as well as a pear tree.— 


: ‘ if . a Sgt * 
yore, that this is a more efficacious mode of indu- | Experiments in this line cost but little. 





— + eS ee 








ng afree growing, though barren fruit tree to || ~~ 
year fruit, than any of those recommended for | 


Mocthester Brices Current. 





that purpose—such as ringing, cutting the bark { Wheat, per bu 87 | Apples 12447 
inthe manner of a circular incision of a branch, | FJour, per bri. 5 00} Lard, cwt. 8 00 
lividing the roots, and by reversing the natural | Pork,mess, brl. 14 00 | Cheese do 6a8 00 
| ime ' ’ 5 
Jivection of the branches. It may be unnecessa-||, do prime do 10 00 | Butter 13a15 00 
oo ald thal tlie aleve Chet ‘a “ey, Beefpercwt, 2a3 00 | Hams do 7 50 
ry to ada, thatt ae above facts point out the im- | Oats 35 | Pot Ash, ewt. 425 
portance of planting every tree not deeper in the | Corn 69 | Pearls, 4 2a4 50 
«round, nor farther out of the surface, than the Rye : 75 | Hides, cwt. R 00 
. . . 2. > mse > -_ ) 
root occupied in the soil previous to transplanta- | Barley 50a5b Sole leather, 19022 00 
a || Hay, perton, £3a15 00 | Harness do. 25 00 
—_ — AUERCUS. | Grass Seed, 81al 00 | Upper p.side,drs’d 2 25 
For the Genesee Farmer. |) Potatoes 18a25 | Bundle do 3 00a3 5 





} Irom the N. ¥. Journal of Commerce. 
“The land is owned by a Mr. Somers.” Why | REVIEW OF THE MARKET, 


1 Mr. Somers? “ Because my correspondent don’t | For the week endirg Nov. 3. 


. fo . rt - 4 -it P -_ Q 
seat! he vl. ; He Ww ill know ul, then, without aid ASHES—Some lots of pots were sold at $4 
indefinite article. | 45, but the price on Saturday was at $4,50 with 

I have never known a case in which the em-\@ fair demand, and for pearls $4,65a4,70. 

’ . ° : ° ° | i >] a ° ves . ; 
ployment of the indefinite article in this manne) || ot pg be eg ge dee demand conti- 
> . ) Mued to exceed the supply,and prices comseguent- 
Was Of any use, theve no gentleman uses ’ oy . 

Fh rvaglh B Relieve ‘no gintonni unos ily to advance. The market on Saturday stood 
su h language in reference to those whom he |! thus, New-York city S64 sellers. Troy $6,56 a 
considers his equals. To call a man by his pro-|/ 62, none in, the last sale 36,56: Western canal 

° . abo Ge i } ‘ Mai 
per name is surely not so great a compliment as | 90,09a88 with a good demand for all fair brands 
10 veldiekal 5 Set et sat Rake 2 at 35): Ohio, via the Western canal $6,62, sales: 
© require AY apology; and yet an apolosy fr! Pye flour so'd at $44a5-8. Indian meal $33 bbl. 
‘ear that he is showing too much respect, appears || and $16 1-2 a 17 1-2 forhogsheads. Several par- 
‘o be the moving cause in the mind of the writer) cels of Wheat arrived and met with ready sales 


when he so uses that article. It is Often an affec- were Sidon Subentay ef 436 cto. fatten at 
cation of superiority, highly ludicrous. ‘prime lot Northern sold near the close of business 
But it is sometimes an effortof miiliguity: Af-|| at 83 cts. White, 79a80 cts. and Southern 73 a 
terthe battle of | 79 cents, a very prime parcel of Maryland having 
, aS . | been sold at the latter price, the market was left 
‘iced that affair in his message to Congress. A) ontirely bare, with an extensive demand unsup- 
printer in our goodly siate, which has long been | plied. ' Rye advanced to 62a85 cts. Of bariey, 
remarkable for “ party spirit in its bitterest forms | 3 00 bushels were sold on Friday at 92 cents, and 
f exacerbation,” by interlarding the indefinite ar-|| afterwards 700 bushels at 93§ cents per bushel 
ticle te fei . ame Gale | HOPS—The quality, both from the east and 
icle in his reprint of the message, gave this turn | ‘ ew 
P “ : | the west, is very fine, and about equally so, sales 
© the sentence: “ The troops were commanded | ive been made at 2la22 cents, for exportation 
vy @ General ” | and consumption. 
eee ser ig apes === | PROVISIONS—New Prime Beef is in very 
Shade T'rees.—Were I a lawgiver in the | good demand, at $5fag: Mess is rather heavy at 
land, I would enjoin the cultivation of shade || #8ial 2. No good new per yet in market. Old 
trees wherever there was a cluster of hou-|/ Pork goes off steadily. Lard dull and drooping. 


tect dian slur should be inflicted on | W VOL—An active business continued, A 
SG Severe penaty SAOUle He Iniicret | sale was made of 25,000 tbs. mixed merino and 


TRIFLES—NO. V. 





, President Madison no- 








° r : ; * ’ ‘ ' e . ° 
ill who injured or despoiled them, and the | saxony fleeces at 45 cents. Various other lots of 


lestruction of a tree should be a capital) eeces were sold. City pulled, first quality sells 
crime. Iwould choose, for my trees those || freely at 40 cents. : 
{my own country—the maple, the ash, | . ~ 
‘he hiekory; and the eli should hold the; NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET, Nov, 5. 
lirst rank. I would plant them by the road) At market this day about 700 head of Beet 
side at convenient distances, so that the; Cattie; 1500 to 2000 Sheep and lambs. A few 
traveller might enjoy their shade. L would’ small lots of Swine and 15 to 20 Milch Cows. 

rear them about every ehurch and schoo!|| The market for Beef was nearly the same as 
house, that the aged might rest their limbs. | reported last week. ‘he price varying from $5 





md the young indulge their sports beneath | '° $7. e “7 
st ; ° 5 ' Sheep. The demand was fully equal to the 
em. 348 | previous week and the prices varying from $2} to 


r . r . . 7 | ob y >» toke 3 ni "SV: 
Transplanting.—There is not a sbrub,||?, eA hye 9 be heen fare, Ph he 
, . . . Vat Sly Dia eact ese fo a y lar oxcee 
vine, plant or tree to be found in our fields pat wie LO & on or q y ce 


’ ; - . | what iscommonly found in market 
2S ~ « 7 a) a « . ae ’ 
ind forests, that is not susceptible of a high | Lambs were in good demand at $1} to $2 and 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR ocTogER, 1832 











10 A. M. 10 P. M. 
s|6 ) 2 21g a os 
Els e12| 2 WE ez] 4 
sift! 8 S| ¢] 6 
54 29,40 w; cloudy |/45/29,25jn w) cloudy 
34/29,29) w |} do {5029.25 w} do 
ds wi do 90/29,20) w do 


= 


30}29,15) w | do 3-10 
61/29/50) w |fair 2 10 ||48}29,5¢ fair 
60}29,90'8 £ do 29, 50|N do 
51/29, 40 x elel’y 2-10 1154/29.40)" £} cloudy 


mere Ww ilo 
JN EB 
1 
| E 
50/29,45) & fair {/06/29,50|\N | fair 
Q 
Ww 


= 


pam e swe | Days. 

uw 
— 
Ww 
Ss 
—— 

or 

= 


536)29,40\N £] do 2-16 ||56\29,40 do 
10}55|29,39\N_ E\cl’y 2-10 |/98/29,25 cloudy 


A 









































11)66)29,35) w | de 3-10 ||65)29 50) w fair 
12}66}29,00) w | fair ||56/29,60) w do 
13/62/29,095, w | do —_|/50/29,65} w | cloud: 
14|50}29,79 N wi do {/40/29,96) w tair 
15} 54/30,00' w | do* = |/42/29.85 do 
16)50129,79's w] do _—_|/56)29,60) s do 
17/70/29,55| w |} do _—_‘{|67/29,50)s w} cloudy 
18|64}29,59's wicl’y 4-10 ||56/29,70/N &} do 
19|74129,65.s w} do 2-10 ||66/29,45)s w] fair 
20)70)29,45, w | do 2-10 |/55}29.55)s w) do 
21/56)29,70) w | fair {/52/29,70) w do 
221650}29,99) s do ||54/29 50in wi do 
23}52}29,45'y wiel’y 1-10 |/46)29,60\s E}] do 
24/50/25 BA Wj fair = {)/46)29,60)N w) do 
25/50}29,8U'x rl do |, 10/29, 90}s w) do 
26/16/30,05s £} do  |/40/29,70)N w) do 
27|27}29,40.n w) cloudy ||40/29,85)" w) cloudy 
28)48}30,05| do ||30|30,00jn w) fair 
29/44/3005) w ] fair ||37/30,00)N z} do 
30)5) 29,95) w do = {}44/29,85)s w) do 
31130'29.85, w] do [54129,70' w {do 








Means, ther. 52, bar. 29 50; rain 23-10 inches 
* Spring water 53 deg. 


mosphere was filled with snow, giving notice of 
the approach of Winter. It is hoped that ou 


farmers will respectthe admonition, and be prepa 
red. 


SAXONY BUCKS, 










lage of Geneseo, ‘1 HIR 
TY BUCKS, of a very su- 
perior quality. ‘The flock o* 
sheepfrom which these bucks 
—~ Ree ee are taken, were recently dri 
ven from Brighton, Mass.,near Boston, and are 
from the best importations ever brought into this 
country. This tlock has been kept entirely se 
parate from any other sheep, and the most imp!i 
cit confidence may be placed in the punity of their 
blood. For further particulars relative to the cha 
racter of this flock, persons interested in the im 
provement of their stock of tine wooled Sheep, aré 
referred to Gen. Wadsworth, Col. Fitzhugh 
Judge Carroll, and Maj. Spencer. Purchasers 
are directed to R. AUSTIN, Geneseo. 
nov 10 fut 
ROCHESTER NURSERY. 
ITE subscriver has jast returned from New 
A York and Albany, aud has now on the war 
the superb Collection of Fruit Trees and Crna 
mental fowcring and Ornamental Shrubs, §-- 
which has been tor sometime advertised. As sooi 
as the Whole arrives, catalogues will be published, 
and may be ead gratis atthe Nursery, on Maia 
Street, or at the Bookstore of Hoyr Porrrer ¢ 
Co., Where orders will be received aad duly at 
endedto. "The advartiser begs leave to state, ne 
jarticle shall be advertised or published in cata 
jlogues, Which is not actually growing, and for 
sale in the nursery. Many of the choice Pear 
Trees are unavoidably small, but every one is true 














legree of improvement, iftaken up late in} gy each. 

the fail or early in the spring, properly trim-|| " Mulch Cows—A’ few sales were made at $25, 
med, and transplanted into good rich soil | #30 and $35 each. 

near our dwellings. Theirchange for the|! Swine—The same as heretofore reported. 





to their names. T[urther particulars in next 
week’s Farmer. 
ALEXANDER GORDO... 
Rochester Nursery, Nov. 2, 1832. 


OR SALE, at the vil- 
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Pieasures or AGricurrure.—The em-| 
ployments of agriculture, independently of} 





0, 1832. 


: er aE ae " Shee ee 
ATALOGUE of Fruit Trees, Ornaments!) ters, (A great viricty of 
Trees, Shrubs, Herbaceous and Green House) 0. Meltingor For Striped and Vinin eee” 
their profit, are most congenial and pleasing || Plants, and Bulbous Roots—Cultivated and for, @®" » Reet! Rcourvaiemt, $1 5 
3 g | Willer’s Burgundy, sd 


to human nature. An uncorrupted or untar- || sale at the Horticulturul Garden, Lyons, Waynr’ wh; 


nished mind sees in the progress of vegeta- 
tion, and in the habits, and dispositions, and |) 
uses of those animals which man has subju-}, 
sated to his sway,charms and beauties which | 
the objects ofart can seldom afford. The) 
occupations of husbandry are most favorable || 
too, to health, to plenty, to repose, and to in- 





County, N. Y. 1832 

APPLE TBEES—($2 25 
per doz, 25 cents each,for 
a less number.) 

Yellow Harvest, 

White Junating, 

Large Karly Bough. 

Black Jellatlower, 


|| Newtou Pippin, 


Rivston do. 


nocence. Can the pursuits of low and Vi-||Moustrous do. 


cious gratifications, can luxurious indulgen- 
ces, can the restless cares, the fears and 


Ammory do, 
Red Baldwin do. 
Blue Pearmain, 


anxieties of the ambitious, be compared with | Seek-no-farther Winter, 


| 


the labors and enjoyments of him whose 


| Canada Burrowsaw, 


\| Monstrous Beliflower, 


days are spent in superintending the culture || surprise apple,yellow with 


of his fields-his nights in quiet and refreshing | 
sleep ? Such a life is not inconsistent with | 
a highly cultivated mind. Itis by no means | 
necessary that they who engage in rural la-| 


bors should contract a coarseness of man-) 
ners, or vulgarity of sentiment. 

The superintendence ofa garden is an-. 
other source of simple and innocent plea- 
sure. Nothing is better calculated to gratify | 
the inherent passions of novelty, for nature, 
is always renewing her variegated appear-| 
ance. She is infinite in her production, and) 


the life of many may come to a close before | 


he has seen half the beauties,which she is, 
able to display. | 
Short excursions into the country are, of 
themselves, the source of every sensible and | 
innocent pleasure. But he who is engrossed 
by vice, or by business, will live half a life) 
without admiring the beauties ofa blue sky, | 
basking in the vernal sunshine, or inhaling, 
with any consciousness of real delight, the 


balsam of a western gale. | 


In a proper intercourse, and behaviour, 
among our fellow creatures will be found,} 
however, to consist our principal and most, 


constant delight. To do good, and to pre-' 
yveuccvil, a> far as uae sputie OL OUr Influ-| 


ence or activity extends, is an infallible 
method of inspiring in ourselves pleasurable | 
emotions.—Journal of Health. 


Forest Trees.—The last number of the 
North American Review contains an inter-, 
esting article on the planting of forest trees. 
{t recommends generally that they should 
be raised from the seed. Now is the time 
to plant acorns, chesnuts, walnuts, and the 
seeds of most other trees. Many nuts, wal- 
nuts especially, will lose their vegetative 
principle by being theroughly dried, or kept 
dry for a long time. We now have butter-| 
nut, chesnut and walnut trees, the seeds of; 
which we planted last Fall. The writer, 
considers the English oak a little superior} 
to the American white oak, and second only | 
to liveoak. The live oak however will 
grow only in a warm climate, while the) 
Englisb oak will grow in any part of our| 
country, and is excellent for fuel as well as) 
for timber. We havea native tree which | 
is equal in many respects—the rock ma-| 
ple. The seeds of this tree are now falling 
in countless millions. Two or three chil- 
dren could gather enough in a day to plant| 
a hundred acres. Every farmercan caleu-| 
_late the difference between a wood and tim-| 
ber lot of oak, maple, walnut, white ash | 
black cherry, elm,white beech, locust, and, 





pine, with larch and cedar for low ounds, || 


and alot covered with knotty hemlock. fi 

birch, alders and dogwood. " Beloct a weed 
and timber lot then on every farm. Cut a- 
way the old wood as it is wanted ; plant new 
kinds and let them be growine.— Kenehec Jr. 





| out and red to the core, 
Roxbury Russet, — 
Rhode Island Greening, 
Pum De Grips, ; 
/Pine Royal Pearmain, 
| Vanderve:e, 
Red Spitzenburg, 
| Flushing do. | 
|Carrolus Sweeting» 
| Swaar, 
| Striped Harvest, 
| Canfield, 
Russet Sweet, 
| Black Winter, 
| Sour Sweeting, 
| Harrison, 
| Gloss Apple, 
Siberian Crabb. 
PEARS—(38 cents eack.) 
Early Primitive, 
do Green Chisel, 
Early Catharine, 
do Jargonelie, 
do Chaumontelle, 
do Seektle, 
Brown Beurrea, 





ter, 
Washington, 
St. Michael, 
|Crasane Bergamot, 
Gray Messien Jano, 
| Autumn Bergamot, 
[aarews Kgg 
|Summe: Bon Chretien, 
| Royal Winter, 
| Windsor, 


} 
night Caneamont. 


iciden Beurrea, 


i Brochos Bergamot, 


Passe Colmer, 

| Charles of Austria, 

| Heathcot, 

Rebina, 

Delia's De Hardeapoint, 

Colebasse, 

Suere Verde, 

Belle De Brussels, 

Verte Et Longue, 

Virgelense, or Ice Pear, 

Longue Verte, 

Napoleon. 

CHERKIES—‘50 cents 
each. 

May duke, 

Turkish Bigarreaux, 

White Heart, 

Elk Horn, 

Bigarreaux Blanch, 

Large Biack Heart, 

Carnation, 

Late Arch Duke, 

Black Tartarian, 

Red Bigarreux, 

Black Mazard, 

Honey Heart, 

China Heart, 








sachusetts, 
| Binet Eagle, 
| Waterloo, 
| Yellow Spanish, or Graffon 
| PLUMS—(38 cents each ) 
| Large Yellow Egg, 

| Flushing Gage, 

| Yellow Gage, 

| Red Diaper, 

| Freneh Copper, 

Bolmer’s Washington, 
|Red Gage, 
Smith's Orleans, 

Purple Holland, 
|Purple Magnum Bonum, 


GRAPES—(38 cents each,|Large Double Red 


or $3 per doz. 
Early White Muscadine, 
White Sweet Water, 
Native Grape of Massachu- 
setts, 
Robin Eyes, with big cins- 


Fraser's fine Gold of Wio-| Creeper, 50 cents 


Downer’s Seedling of Mas-\(rimson Velvet 


¥. perdez Common P 
wh re ; ment, $1 per doz. oun 

isubella, much admired as HYACINTH S 
w Tuble and Wine Grape! boubie Re d, W bite & Bly, 
remarkable hardy, und) Single do ’ Z : sie 
ici ( 


Red Foot Pied Ruge, 


Chasselas from Fontain ij 


bleau, agreat& consiant bearer.) $) 50 per doz * 

Sauvignon. | Swee Guellanut, POLLANTH S NARG 
QUINCE —25 cents. Nuscatehe, SU S—18 cents " i os > 
STRAWBERRILS. Maivoiste, “ROWN INP iat —_ 
Willmot Superb—15 cents! Large Museat, WHITE LILy. a 
per plant, Black Hamburgh, SPANISH IRIS and cro 
Alpine Monthly, or Ever) Goldeu Chasselos, CU SE S—5 cts er “ ) 
Bearing—25 cts. perdes ‘aller's Grape, white, Jonquilles—75 an a a. " 
plants, | Orders forthe above Nursery may be left 
Large Pine Apple—25 cents’ rd y mae 


this office. Sep 
FOR SALLE. 
y the subscriber in Macedon, 
Wayne co., 50,000 White My! 
berry Trees 


per doz. 
OKNAMENTAL TREES, 
Yeilow Locust, 25 cenis, 
Mountain Ash, 38 cents, 
atalpa, 38 cents, 
iLoglish Walnut, 3) cents, 
ioney Locust, or three. WM. P. RICHARDSON. 
ae aaa. 35 ceuts, |) oct 6-itf 
Horse Chesnut, 35 to 50 ets || - aA ors ay 
Abelia, 38 cents, | ‘air GRASS SEED. 
Weeping Willow, 38 cents / ASH paid for Grass Seed, at my store. 


22-f Rt. 


ee 








iloney Locust, or three) Pochester. se 9-f6 > TN 
thorned AcaciaQuicks for! Rocte ~ - . ol i ; - A. C HAE IN 
Hedges, $10 per thousand & FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 


SHRUBS. 
Carolina Syringa, 38 cents 
Double Flowermg Alinond,, 

3. ecnts | 
Yellow Flowering Bladde 
Senna. 25 cents 
Althea Frutex, 38 cenis 


FYXUHE subscribers respectfully in- 
form the public that they have 
entered into partnership in the see 
business, and they assure the public 
that nothing shal! be wanting on their part to giv 
a art the utmost satisfaction to those who may favor 
a en Currav’’ them with their patronage — It is the intention o! 
Snowberry, with cluvers of the subseribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in 
| snow white fruit. Js cts connection with thisestablishment, wherea choic 
\White Liiuc, 38 certs | collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 
Purple Persian Lilac, 50 cts plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
Purple Fringe Tree, 30 cts . . . aa he ’ 
Scarlet ‘Trumpet Creeper, tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and a!s 
38 cents \from the same establishment the best sorts o: 








| 


Chinese Great Flowering) Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy pe:enni® 


. ‘ . . Ua 
Sweet Scented Syringa 9, al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Paonias 


ennte | Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber 
Barberry, for preserves, 25 ries, Trees forthe streets, &c.&c. They have 
cents | iust received from London, a large importation o! 


; — 
“ion Globe! varden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 
, ce | 


Changeable Hyderanga, 50, #5 Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish, Peas: 
cents | Grass Seeds, &e. &c.; and also from Glasgow 
Rose Acacia, 38 cents Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, Whit: 
Purple Lilac. 25 ceuts moss, and White Provence roses. The tradesuy 
Quunwball, vi Guchder Kuer : 
38 cents plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or 
Early Sweet Italian Hony- ders by mail or otherwise, wlll be punctually a! 
th. 2 aunts jo tended to. SMITH & HOGG, 
me eed _New-York,May 1832. No. 388, Broadway, 
Evergreen Box, for borders, UST PUBLISHED, and fu 
MY oT J “sale by the subsctibers, a Te 
| per des. shrube tise on Breeding, Rearing, and Fat- 
tening all kinds of Poultry, Cows 
Swine, and other Domestic A nimai- 








| Filbert, Spanish, 25 cents. 
|KOSES--Chinese,or Mouth: | 


iT s iy , ; by B. Mowbray, Esq., from the 6th London edi- 
30 cemeto$! | tion, with such abridgments and additions as is 
Sanguine _—_—do. Jo. conceived would render tt best ad.spted to the soil 


50 cents to $1 climate, and common course of cultvre in tne 
Centafolio,or Hundred Leaf) Unite States, by Tnomas G. gessenden, Esq. 

- | Editor of the Oew England Farmer. The Lon 

‘don edition of this work selis for $3; it is now 
50 | offered, printed on good and frir type, wiih a hand 
3° | some Frontispiece, at only 75cents. 


Hamilton, 50 centsto $1 
KOSES—Hardy. 

Ever Blooming 

White Damask 





IR d Ti . ~ ‘ ren . ‘ 
Double Yeilow y 00 _nov 3 i d eat rons co. 
Moss | a 7 i 

Cabbage od Barn UM’S . ew American Farrier, con 
York and Lancaster 0) 


innamon,or May Rose 95 taining an accourt of the foundation > os lis 
Burgundy . 25 | part of the horse. accompanied with a copious " 
#5 of medicines. For sale by 





Thornless 25 | . PORTER, & Co. 
yo pee and et oct 31 HOYT, PO 6 State-street. 
Beend Teectey 25 BOOKS POR FARMERS. 
Double Scotch 95 | REATISE on the Diseases and Manage 
Single do 2;|ment of Sheep, by Sir George Stuart Mackenzie, 
Princess Velvet 5u| Price 50 cents  Also—A Methodical Treatise 
+ coment oe oe 25 | on the Cultivation of the Mulberry Tree, on 4 
Singleton’s 100 Leaf 25 @aésing of Silk Worms, and on the windin 1. 
Semi double Red 95| Stik from the Cocoons, from the Frenc., with @ 


. ay ~ Root TULIPS. | price 50 cents. A 
arly Florentine Prince's Treatise on Horticulture, a 75 cts. 
do. do. Red&¥el-| Treatise on the Vine, by Wm. &. Prince, 
low price $1 50. Ww 
o- : Pomologicel Manual, vale. n and mo by Wm 
: * R. Prince, price $1, per vol.—for saie DY 
Pusvat Futipe, Red, Yeltow'! ee P fOWT, PORTER & CO 


Maximus 50 | ditions, by Wm. H. Vernon, of Rhode Island. 
| 
| 











